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I once heard a conversation between two painters 
of portraits. One of them said "When I have a 
sitter I think to myself, * this is just one of the great 
human family/ so I make a general representation of 
a human being, and then add so much of individual 
peculiarity as is needed to make the picture recog- 
nizable as a portrait. " 

The other painter said " My first thought is of the 
extraordinary peculiarities of this face and figure that 
I am about to paint. I notice how long the nose is, 
how wide apart the eyes, how firm the mouth, how 
drooping the shoulders, etc. These eccentricities ap- 
pear so piquant and novel, they absorb me so deeply 
in the effort to seize and reproduce them, that I have 
to force myself to generalize and soften the effort, for 
fear of making a caricature." 

In these two painters we have clearly marked types 
of two ways of looking at portraiture. Both have 
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their advantages, and the best work combines some- 
thing of both attitudes, for, of course, every human 
being exists in both of the two capacities that these 
artists recognized. We are all individuals, and also 
parts of the human family, and our best life is found 
in the way each of these capacities illuminates and 
vivifies the other. 

But all painters inevitably approach their sitters 
with a predisposition to see in them a certain class of 
facts, rather than another class that may equally be 
present. And not only is this true of those who are 
artists by profession. We are all artists in a degree, 
although we may lack the power of expressing our 
ideas in paint. 

You will readily recall the two mental types that I 
refer to by remembering how, in the attempt to de- 
scribe an absent person, some people will give you an 
accurate account of the shape and color of his eyes, 
whether he has a moustache or not, the length of his 
face and tint of his skin, while others will remember 
no facts about him distinctly at all, but may, perhaps, 
mention some little trait or action — such as the way 
he sits down, the quick turn of his head in speaking, 
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or some illustration of the man in motion, which will 
set him clearly before you by a single stroke. 

The artist to whom individual peculiarities most 
appeal is, as I have before hinted, in danger of be- 
coming a caricaturist. He is pretty sure to make a 
strong likeness, but it is often a likeness lacking some- 
thing in poetic charm. Marked facial peculiarities in 
a person are usually the result of inheritance, but the 
mental and moral qualities they indicate may have 
been trained and softened by the experience of life so 
that the outcome in character is very complex and 
beautiful. If, then, the artist seizes merely the ex- 
ternal form, he is often most unjust to the total 
impression produced by a person upon his intimate 
acquaintances, who know and love his character, and 
who, by great familiarity, have become almost un- 
conscious of his individual features. 

The other type of artist, the generalizer, has also 
his dangers. If he be a person of small ability, his 
portraits will be insipid. He will make all persons 
look more or less alike. If he be a genius, he will, 
perhaps, over-idealize his sitters. He will give them 
an air so prophetic, so in advance of the present facts 
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that those who like their friend as he now is will be 
disappointed in the portrait. 

Portraits of this sort are, however, the kind that one 
likes to give to institutions — that one would like to be 
thought to have looked like after one is dead. 

Portrait painting has, after all, for its deepest 

secret, the same rule that lies at the bottom of all the 

best achievement in any direction, viz. Accept the 

facts and then put the noblest possible construction 

upon them. 

The facts of form and color in any face are here 
and can be measured, and the literally-minded person 
will insist that the artist should do this with accuracy ; 
but absolute accuracy is possible only when the fea- 
tures are rigidly fixed, as in death. In a living person 
they move and change continually, and when we see 
how they are illuminated and transfigured by love, 
by enthusiasm, by a lofty thought; how they are 
chastened by suffering and made resolute by endur- 
ance ; what complexity of beauty they may be made 
to express ; how the same face and figure may show 
at the same moment independence and sympathy, 
tenderness and strength, the completest individuality 
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and the most devoted spirit of -service, we begin to 
realize what a prodigious task the portrait painter has 
set himself. 

Each of the two artists of whom I spoke at the 
beginning needed to take a leaf out of the other's 
book. 

The man who sees individual peculiarities most 
strongly can trust himself to do full justice to them by 
instinct, as it were, and should apply his effort to see- 
ing these peculiarities in their noblest aspect. There 
is no one who has not at times an amiable and gra- 
cious appearance, who is not capable of a certain 
dignity of pose. It may take a long time and much 
watching to find this best appearance, but the artist 
who disbelieves in . it and contemptuously scorns the 
effort of seeking for it does not deserve to be a portrait 
painter at all. 

The generalizer, on the other hand, must bind him- 
self down to facts. He will easily imagine a dis- 
tinguished pose for his sitter, an action full of nobility 
and charm, but he must see to it that he paints a pose 
which it is possible for his subject's limbs to fall into, 
and an action which is the logical and possible out- 
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come of the sitter's peculiarities, otherwise he may 
make a fine picture, but never a portrait. 

It is in the first stages that some of the most impor- 
tant points about a portrait are decided. 

Persons who have not thought much about it often 
have the idea that likeness lies chiefly in the face. 
Our eyes so instinctively seek the face of a person to 
question his mood or attract his attention that we are 
apt to think of the body merely as a convenient frame 
for carrying the head about, and not to realize how a 
man's individuality pervades and is. physically regis- 
tered in his every atom and fibre down to his toes and 
finger tips, affecting his nerves and muscles and 
making certain lines of movement habitual to him, 
while others are strained and difficult. An artist said 
to me the other day, in speaking of portraiture, 
" Why, the hands are really a part of the face," and 
this is no less true of the whole body. Man is, or 
ought to be, a unit. 

It is most essential then, that at the very beginning 
of a portrait, a pose. should be decided on that is at 
once noble and characteristic, that an attitude should 
be found in which the sitter feels natural, and yet one 
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which has some dignity and outlook, and this must 
all be expressed in the first sketch. Details may well 
be left until the last, but unless we get the general 
contours right at the beginning we run the risk of 
throwing away our best work. 

It is obvious that the most beautifully painted head 
in the world will not redeem a portrait if it is set on 
the shoulders at a wrong angle, and a picture gains 
greatly in dignity and spirit if the head be thrown up 
and back a trifle more than is easy for the sitter to 
maintain during a Jong morning's work. The first 
day should decide the general effect of the picture, 
and a sketch should then be made to which the sitter 
should be brought to conform in subsequent sittings. 

I said that the pose must above all things be a 
natural one, but it must be the best and most spirited 
natural pose that the sitter is capable of, and this is 
only seen when a person is fresh and somewhat 
animated. During the long hours required for se- 
rious work the sitter is sure to settle down uncon- 
sciously into an attitude that is far from inspiring, 
and then, unless the artist has a firm grip of his 

first intention, his work insensibly follows the de- 
2 
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generation of his subject, and the picture loses 
vitality. 

The very largest considerations about a portrait are 
thus the ones to, be taken up at the beginning, and 
this is one of the practical difficulties that the artist 
has to meet. 

The character and general bearing of his sitter 
ought to be fixed on the canvas from the start, but 
these things do not instantly reveal themselves in a 
first interview, particularly if it be complicated with 
more or less self-consciousness ' in both parties, as is 
apt to be the case. The sitter knows that he has 
come to be looked at, which is embarrassing, and 
the artist is wondering whether or no he shall find 
the sitter sympathetic, for unless there is some point 
of contact he is hopeless of doing good work. Later 
the artist loses himself in his painting, and the sitter 
forgets occasionally that he is being looked at, and 
becomes easy and unaffected. 

Then he is seen at his best, and perhaps then the 
artist discerns some fine thing in him that wholly 
changes his original conception of what the portrait 
should be. 
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It is probably due to this difficulty on the part of all 
sitters of being natural when they try to be so, which 
prevents their looking their best at the beginning, that 
some artists do not decide very definitely on the pose 
at first, but begin work on the head, and trust to some 
later unconscious moment to reveal the sitter's best 
quality and attitude. 

The most favorable condition for portrait painting 
is probably that of moderate acquaintance between 
the artist and his subject. An absolutely new person, 
unless his appearance is- more than ordinarily striking, 
is a little of a conundrum to us, while faces with 
which we are exceedingly familiar, like those of our 
own family, seldom make a simple and definite im- 
pression upon us because we know them in so many 
varying phases, and we must have one simple impres- 
sion if we are to make a good portrait. 

It may be an impression made up of complex 
elements. The same face and figure may show both 
strength and tenderness, power and grace, but one or 
the other of the two qualities should take the lead, as 
it doubtless does in the character, so that the picture 
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will be strong with a dash of tenderness, or tender 
with q. background of strength. 

The work must have unity, which is much the 
same thing as saying that the sitter must be un- 
conscious, for it is only when we cease to think about 
ourselves that we become natural and full of direct 
and beautiful expression. To secure this simple 
expressiveness of face and figure is the highest aim 
of the artist, and it will depend much on his tempera- 
ment how he sets to work to accomplish it. 

In some fortunate cases the artist has already seen 
enough of his sitter to form a distinct impression of 
him, and of what attitude will reveal him at his best. 

It is this power of forming an abstract idea of a 
person — of seeing him whole, as it were, apart from 
any trifling incidental variations — that marks the true 
artist. 

In such a case the artist has dreamed over his idea 
of the person and has really painted the portrait in 
his own mind before he touches the canvas. This is 
of course the greatest help, for he has his ideal to 
work by, and to hold his sitter up to from the start, 
and is not obliged to discover it gradually as the 
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work proceeds. But such fortunate preparation of 
the artist's mind is not always to be had. More 
often he is confronted with his subject and obliged to 
go quickly to work, if only to dispel the awkward- 
ness of the situation. Under such circumstances an 
artist of rapid perceptions will often arrest a sitter as 
he is moving about the studio, perhaps as he has sat 
down to rest on the arm of a chair, or in any way 
abandoned himself for a moment and will insist upon 
painting him then and there, just because in that 
happy instant he has seen him free and naturally 
expressive. 

Such portraits are usually very successful when the 
subjects are children or persons of simple character. 
One aspect does justice to them. When however, 
we come to the portrait of a person to whom life has 
taught many lessons with very complex results, it is 
rather unsatisfactory to have such a brief and undis- 
cerning record made. The artist has to watch and 
wait until he can select out of many expressions the 
one that on the whole seems to him the best and most 
characteristic. 

This requires patience and openness of mind on the 



part of the artist, and the danger with a painter who 
is willing to do this, is that he will alter and revise 
in his ceaseless quest of the best, until the sitter's 
patience is wearied out, and the best is left behind. 
Such an artist seldom knows when to stop. You often 
hear it said of such a man that you must take his 
work away from him at a certain point or he will 
spoil it. 

On the other hand the quick artist, who paints with 
a snap, is pretty sure to do vital work, but he is apt 
to be rather absolute about it — to refuse to see any- 
thing beyond his first impression, and in some cases 
to be unjust to his sitter, who may belong to the not 
small class of persons who do not make their best 
impression at the beginning. 

Self consciousness on the part of the sitter is the 
greatest enemy of the artist. It used to be the great- 
est enemy of the photographer in old times when 
it required several minutes to make a satisfactory 
negative. The long strain of facing the ghoulish eye of 
the camera with one's head gripped painfully in two 
places by the support at one's back, the overwhelming 
sense that one must not move, which involuntary 
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twitchings of the facial muscles threatened to defeat, 
the dreadful awareness of one's whole body, the ten- 
sion growing more insupportable every second — until 
suddenly — time was up, the photographer started 
forward to close the camera, and life rushed back 
over one with a wave of delight. Who does not 
remember all this? And when to it was added the 
consciousness of best clothes and straight brushed 
hair, combined perhaps with the awful dignity of 
being "taken in a group," what wonder that we have 
such comic results as we find in old-fashioned country 
daguerrotypes. 

Now-a-days, by the instantaneous process, the 
photographer has gained an immense advantage. 
He can watch his sitter, and wink the shutter of his 
camera at him at some favorable and generally 
unsuspected moment with results that are often most 
charming and life-like. 

The painter of portraits does something of the same 
sort in the way of watching his opportunity, as we 
shall see. 

Having chosen his pose he sets to work to create the 
head in an almost carpenter-like fashion, leaving aside 
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for the time the more subtile expressions of the face. 
The general air of individuality is given by the tip of 
the head on the shoulders and other large considera- 
tions such as come into the first sketch, but the delicate 
action of the muscles round the eyes and mouth, the 
subtilty of a lurking smile, the glance of the eye, the 
soft caprice of a loosened curl, all these smaller 
matters, which in the end give great charm to a 
picture, must be left until the artist has created a head 
to attach them to, and this is rough, vigorous work, 
akin to the first hewing of a statue out of marble by 
the sculptor. 

The person who in drawing begins with a mole or 
an eyelash, or the high light in the ey§, will never 
make a portrait. 

The head must be conceived at the beginning as 
more or less of a block. It is really a compound of a 
cube and a sphere, and the large shadings which we 
associate with these simple forms must be put in at 
once, in order that each special feature may come 
into its right place as a part of the whole. The 
features are wrought out roughly as the work pro- 
gresses, and the first result is a somewhat coarse and 
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brutal likeness. But during all this process the artist 
has been watching his sitter, and has made mental 
notes of many things. He has observed how the 
lines of the cheek change and break at a word or a 
smile. He has confirmed or revised his original 
idea of just where the eyes ought to look. He has 
seen, perhaps, that after a windy walk the hair is 
more charming, and these best aspects he works into 
his picture as it nears completion, each of them requir- 
ing but a few strokes of the brush, after the solid 
reality of face and figure has been got upon the 
canvas. 

I like to dwell upon the necessity for what may 
be called the carpentering stage in portrait paint- 
ing, because I think there is apt to be too much 
glamor and mystery in people's idea of it — too much 
said about expression and feeling, and too little 
about facts — too much about inspiration and too 
little about work. 

Persons seem to imagine that one is lifted in 
drawing into some realm where the conditions are 
quite different from those of ordinary life, and that 
by a wonderful power called " feeling," the very 
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soul of the sitter may be evoked on the canvas 
whether one knows how to draw well or not. But 
this is far from being the case. Doubtless imagina- 
tive grasp — the power of seeing any person or thing 
as a whole — is indispensable fo the artist's equip- 
ment, but this is the same power that in some 
form or other commands success in every walk of 
life. It is the man who conceives his factory or his 
political party as a unit, working for one end, who 
is able to organize and manage it with success. 

With the artist this power means in externals the 
ability to see his sitter as a pictorial whole, and to 
seize those lines and those elements of color in him 
which together make a charming composition. In 
a deeper way it means seizing the sitter's character 
as a whole, and posing him in such a fashion as to 
express the best of his prevailing qualities. 

All this requires selection, for in every person there 
are elements that are unpicturesque in externals and 
unbeautiful in character — elements which if they be 
emphasized will destroy the unity of effect that a 
person might produce if they were extinguished or 
duly subordinated, and it is this power of selection 
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of the best, this prophetic power in dealing with any 
face and figure that marks the hightest type of artist. 

He shows us not so much what we are, as what 
we may be. But the great essential is that it should 
always be we. 

If the picture is not deeply like us its prophecy 
makes no appeal to our better nature. It is someone 
else's affair. But if the artist can make a picture 
of us, looking and acting as in our best moments 
we feel capable of looking and acting, then it has 
the same uplifting value that the thought of our 
friends' confidence and good opinion has to lift us 
out of the- discouragement of those times when our 
meaner and less lovely elements are those of which 
we are most conscious. 

But in order to fill this high mission in the world 
the artist must, as I have said, be able to paint us, 
not some flimsy vision, but the actual flesh and 
blood people about him — and to do this he must 
hold his high thought of us in reserve while he 
rough-hews and carpenters with his paint until he 
has produced on canvas a strong rendering of our 
actual face and figure. 
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He may be guided by his ideal in doing this, 
indeed he may do it wholly for the sake of the ideal 
that he means in the end to express by it, but the 
ideal will not do it for him. He must for a time 
look in the other direction, seek for facts, and set 
himself with painstaking study to measure and com- 
pare, and work endlessly to comprehend each curve 
and plane of the face in the most external sense, as 
if it were a mere block he was painting and had no 
higher meaning at all. But the wonderful truth is 
that because the sitter's individuality is registered 
in his whole person, the artist in thus busying him- 
self for the time merely with externals, is really 
painting the man himself, and when he has once 
captured him in the rough he has only to emphasize 
the best elements in order to make a commanding 
portrait. 

There are thus three stages in the work. First, 
the forming of the ideal in the artist's mind, then 
his grappling with the actual facts of the case, and 
last, his shaping those facts to conform to his ideal. 

I have spoken hitherto chiefly of the first of these 
stages, of the ideal aspects of portraiture, the large 
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conception of his work with which the artist should 
always start. In the second and . third stages — 
grappling with the facts and shaping them to con- 
form to his ideal — the painter encounters many- 
technical difficulties, so many in fact that he is often 
tempted to lose sight of his ideal because his im- 
mediate perplexities are so overwhelming. 

In this connection a few words about methods and 
processes may not be amiss. 

When one begins a portrait there is simply every- 
thing to do, and everything ought to be done at once, 
for the reason that everything depends upon every- 
thing else. No tint can prove its rightness except by 
its correct relation to other tints. If we paint the head 
directly on to the white canvas we may find, when 
we add the dress and background, that we have made 
the head too^dark or too light, and the same is true of 
every tone and of every line in the picture. They 
become what they are chiefly by virtue of their rela- 
tion to adjacent tones or lines. We feel as if every- 
thing must wait for everything else. 

But something must be done at once for our sitter 
is growing impatient. 
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The usual method is to begin with a charcoal 
sketch, attacking first the general contour of head 
and shoulders and setting the eyes and brows in the 
right position. Then the eyes tell us where to place 
the mouth, and the lines of the body can be rightly 
related to the head by the help of a plumb line, which 
we hold before us and observe what part of the sitter's 
figure comes directly under a certain point in the 
head, etc. Lengths of limb can be calculated by 
measuring how many head lengths go to make up the 
whole figure. 

We may make the charcoal sketch as thorough as 
we please, putting in the main masses of light and 
shade. Artists often do this and fix the sketch upon 
the canvas by means of shellac, and then paint 
directly upon it. A better way, however, is to make 
what is called a frotte, because too much charcoal <5n 
the canvas is apt to mix with and discolor the paint. 

The object of a frotte is to get in the light and 
shade and cover the background, so that the annoying 
glare of the white canvas shall be removed and the 
place for all the parts of the painting clearly estab- 
lished before the color is put on at all. 
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In making a frotte the charcoal outline is gone over 
with ink or water color — the charcoal being then 
wiped off — then with a coarse brush and some trans- 
parent paint, mixed with oil and turpentine, a thin 
scrabble of color is put on, giving the light and shade 
with considerable completeness, though in the rough. 
When this is thoroughly dry it forms an admirable 
surface to paint upon. The colors used for a frotte 
are usually the siennas, raw or burnt, mixed with 
black and sometimes with a little blue. 

Methods are, of course, as various as painters 
themselves. Sir Joshua Reynolds is said to have 
experimented endlessly, much to the detriment of 
some of his pictures. It is amusing to read in his 
note-book the record of some new scheme, and after 
it the remark, in Italian, "I am established in this 
method of painting " — only to find him trying a new 
method in his next picture. 

I had tlie pleasure last summer of observing an 
artist who, without any previous sketch, began by 
covering his canvas all over with olive-green paint, 
put on, he informed me, with a floor broom. When 
he began the portrait, he made a quick mental decision 
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as to where the head should come, and then, wiping 
out a suitably sized oval spot with a rag, he proceeded 
to paint in the features. 

I am told that at the Beaux Arts in Paris the prac- 
tice is to take a strip, five or six inches wide, across 
the canvas at the top, for one day's work, and to paint 
thoroughly all that comes into this strip, making 
everything of just the right tone and value; the 
next day to paint a similar strip just below the first 
one, and so down until the whole canvas is covered. 
This is doubtless splendid practice, but it is so diffi- 
cult that only persons of great training can manage 
it. To paint every part of the picture in its final 
relation to the whole, when the whole is not even 
hinted at on the canvas, must be amazingly hard. 

I said, in speaking of the ideal aspects of portrait- 
ure, that the artist must grasp his subject as a unit if 
he would do good work, and this is no less true of 
the actual processes of painting. The elements 
should really all be combined at one stroke, for it is 
the all-togetherness of them that makes the life. 

The artist who can grasp and render these various 
elements most nearly all together and at once is the 
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strongest man. Some artists of phenomenal ability 
and great power of work come very near to doing 
this. We fancy that Velasquez worked in such a way. 

The man who is capable of this does not consider 
the drawing and the color as separate elements of his 
work. He does not divide up head and hands into 
separate undertakings as feebler men must, but he 
grasps the creature in its entirety — form, color, head, 
limbs, and all, as one being, and precipitates it on to 
the canvas with a rapidity and vigor that are amazing. 
His work almost rivals the rapidity of the photographic 
process, and has the added charm of color, and of his 
own vigorous personal impression of the sitter, which 
is often most happy in its frank naturalness, but 
which may also be at times a trifle superficial, because 
a man of great power and force paints of necessity 
his own impression of the sitter and will listen to 
nothing else. 

Doubtless his own impression of a subject is all 
any artist ever can really paint, but persons of less 
momentum and vigor are willing to receive sug- 
gestions and to admit modifying considerations 
whereby their impressions grow richer and frequently 
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more just than those of such vigorous natures as we 
have been speaking of. 

Most artists do well to divide theit work up into 
yarious stages, which can safely be done, if through 
all the separate stages one keeps the original con- 
ception firmly in mind. 

One can begin with a small charcoal sketch 
which enables him to work out the precise pose 
and light and shade which will be best for the 
larger work — these things being much more easy 
to handle in small. This sketch can then be en- 
larged and put upon the canvas. Then it is well 
to make separate studies of head and hands before 
the final painting, and in every possible way to fa- 
miliarize oneself with one's subject, to see what he 
is made up of, and learn him by heart as it were, so 
that when the final painting is done no time will be 
lost in paltering and indecision, but the paint can be 
laid on frankly and cleanly, with the fewest possible 
strokes — a most essential thing in the management 
of oil color. Wm, Hunt used to say — " Be years 
preparing to paint a portrait, but paint it in a day," 

In all that I have said I have spoken of portraits 
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in oil color because these are the most serious and 
dignified as works of art, but their very dignity is 
a disadvantage to them if they are not good like- 
nesses. 

When this is the case there is a self-assertion 
about them that is apt to lead to acts of violence. 
They embody enough of our friend to cause us to 
regard them with a certain veneration, and yet they 
misrepresent him so outrageously that we have no 
patience in looking at them. I have seen the strain 
of a situation of this sort brought suddenly to a 
close by someone's darting across the room and 
plunging his foot through the middle of the canvas. 

When thorough study from life is not possible the 
delicate suggestiveness of crayon is often preferable 
to oil. 

Pastel has a great charm in its power of express- 
ing the color relations, and is best when lightly 
handled, though it may be so treated as to resemble 
work in oil. 

Water-color is the most unsatisfactory of all medi- 
ums for portraiture because of certain technical 
difficulties. 
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Of sizes for portraits we may feel sure that there is 
nothing between life-size, and half life-size or even 
smaller. All sizes nearly approaching, but not 
reaching life-size give to a person the air of being 
dwarfed. 

To sit for one's portrait is far from being a pure 
pleasure. Maintaining a fixed position for two or 
three hours a day is by no means agreeable, and even 
if the artist enlivens the time by some conversation, 
one suspects that he does this rather to watch the 
action of the muscles round his sitter's mouth than 
from any hearty interest in the subject talked of. 

The sitter may do much to help the artist. 

If he has an intelligent conception of his pose, he 
can abandon it for a moment when his muscles feel 
stiff, returning to it immediately much refreshed. It 
is far better to do this than to feel that one must not 
move at all, for a person with this idea in mind, while 
he imagines that he keeps to the original position, 
will slowly but surely sink away from it because of 
fatigue, and the artist may not notice the gradual 
change until he has worked his picture out of shape 
by following it. 
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A fixed pose is, of course, essential. There are 
persons who know so little of the difficulties of por- 
trait painting as to suppose that an artist can make a 
r6sum6 of them as they perambulate his studio, not 
realizing that it is necessary for him to see them 
always from precisely the same point of view. 

Lack of personal beauty need not be a disqualifica- 
tion for having one's portrait painted. Fine lines and 
tints are a delight, but any face that expresses energy 
and good-will may make an agreeable portrait. We 
often hear of "handsome homely" people, and we 
know that rugged features, illuminated by an ardent 
and genial spirit, are often very delightful to contem- 
plate. Here, as always, character counts for more 
than original endowment of good looks. 

I once heard of a lady of middle age who, in sober 
earnest, begged an artist to paint her as she looked 
.at sixteen. Did she really think the smooth, un- 
written page more beautiful than it could be after the 
lines of motherhood, thought, and sorrow had been 
graven upon it? If so, surely she was wrong. Life 
and its experiences are not a mistake. The traces 
they leave are not an unfortunate marring of the 
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freshness of childhood and youth, but are rather the 
signs of a deeper-rooted and higher-reaching exist- 
ence for which this world is fashioning us. What we 
want to secure in a portrait is the permanent indi- 
viduality \ which subsists through all the changes 
and ripens by all the experiences of life. 

It is this permanent individuality, this integrity or 
wholeness which belongs to every human being by 
divine right, although he may not have learned to 
be true to it, that forever fascinates the artist and 
student of humanity. When we say that a portrait 
must have unity, we merely mean that the subject 
must be represented as so free from self-consciousness 
that his true individuality shall be apparent. 

Hence a portrait must have, despite its variety, 
one prevailing expression. The hands and all the 
limbs must be so disposed as to harmonize with the 
action of the head. 

Watch a number of persons who are sitting in a 
room, their minds full of some idea which keeps 
them from thinking about themselves, and note the 
easy and graceful attitudes into which their hands 
fall and how charmingly their expression agrees 
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with that of the head. Try to pose your own hands 
in an easy and graceful manner and they seem like 
unmanageable clods. Become interested in some- 
thing to the point of self-forgetfulness and they will 
pose themselves. Unity of expression then seems to 
be a direct result of unconsciousness of self, and the 
artist's experience might teach us, if we did not know 
it in other ways, that self-consciousness has no objec- 
tive beauty whatever, but is merely a slough through 
which we pass on our way to something better. 

There are two stages of unconsciousness of self. 

The lower stage belongs to very simple unreflect- 
ing grades of existence, such as children, peasants, 
and animals. The lion's dignity, the clear-eyed 
sweetness of the gazelle, the placid content of the 
cow, all these are admirable subjects for art. We all 
know what delightful pictures children make in their 
unconscious freedom of movement, and Millet and his 
followers have shown us how well the peasant type 
is suited for expressing the primitive human emotions. 
These people are simple and directly expressive be- 
cause for the most part they have not felt the need of 
being anything else. Life has offered them few 
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choices, and their minds are unvexed by complicated 
problems. 

But when we reach a higher stage of human de- 
velopment life is full of opportunities to choose, and 
in our hesitation between these lies the miserable k 
realm of self-consciousness. Whether to go or to 
stay, and how to do it, has thrown a wretched embar- 
rassment over the last half of many a pleasant call, 
and in matters of conduct half our strength goes into 
a battle between duty and inclination, or between our 
natural impulses and what we conceive to be the 
correct thing, so that we get on very slowly, are shift- 
ing and irresolute in behavior, and, though we may 
not be aware of it, most inartistic in appearance, 
despite any charming clothes we may wear, or any 
endowment of beautiful features. 

When we attain a still higher point and the better 
choices become habitual to us, as habits of energy are 
formed and we lose ourselves in useful occupation, a 
higher unity returns to adorn us and make us again 
fit subjects for the painter's brush. We become 
intelligent purposeful beings and as such have dignity 
and unity of the best sort. 
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The artist is not properly a moralizer, he is an 
inspirer rather than a critic, but the thing he does set 
forth with the whole force of his conviction is the 
beauty of wholeness. He asserts over and over again 
that there is no other beauty but this — that all things 
are beautiful only as they prophesy of and tend to 
show forth this beauty of wholeness. The critic is one 
who grades and compares, telling us that one thing 
is better than another. The artist simply chants the 
praises of the whole in an unending hymn. 

It may be a whole of any grade. Even a villain 
may have unity and be an artistic subject, though not 
a morally agreeable one, just as animals, fierce after 
their prey, . may, as Barye has shown us, offer very 
fine subjects for artistic treatment. But the villain 
must thoroughly believe in villany if he is to preserve 
his unity of appearance. He must believe in it as 
unquestioningly as the beasts believe in gorging 
themselves with the blood of their enemies. When 
irresolution and questioning come in we have no 
longer a fine villain nor as yet the sure promise of a 
royal man, the lower unity is destroyed and the 
higher one is scarcely yet in sight. 
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Of course in dramatic works irresolution and the 
contending forces of passion may be portrayed by the 
artist, but in them the human being is reduced to the 
function of illustrating the passions and does not 
make the subject of the picture by his own right of 
manhood, as should be the case in a portrait. 

In Leonardo's picture, entitled " Modesty and 
Vanity" we have two women painted as types, one 
looks out of herself with her whole attention and 
sympathy given to the other, who, like Rossetti's 
Lilith, is "Subtly of herself contemplative " and 
seems ensnared in a web of egotistical thought. 
But we do not usually desire that a portrait should be 
a type. Occasionally a man is so great in some 
direction that he becomes typical, but in most cases 
all we desire in a portrait is to see our friend at his 
best, and yet not too far removed from us. 

Too much occupation in a portrait tends to tike 
away from its dignity. A person who is painted as he 
writes, reads, or works at something is scarcely the 
centre of interest in his own portrait, and this should 
be avoided because, while it is deeply true that a man 
is unified and freed from self-consciousness by means 
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of his worthy occupations, it is also true that, as he be- 
comes thus freed, he acquires a dignity, stability and 
manhood which adorn him even in repose, and help us 
to see that being is the final end of all achievement. 

This splendid air of being is the quality that attracts 
us so in the portraits by the old masters. The dignity 
of the human creature is what we are made to feel, 
and this has an ever-growing charm. 

I cannot answer for others, but I can say for myself 
that the more I see of the great works of art the higher 
place in my estimation do the portraits by the masters 
gain relatively to their other works. The Holy Fam- 
ilies, the mythological and allegorical compositions 
with which foreign galleries abound, seem as a rule 
less interesting than the finely individualized speci- 
mens of manhood and womanhood such as Vandyke, 
Rubens, Titian, Velasquez, Raphael, Morone and 
others, have left us so many of. 

Although the artist is not properly a moralizer he 
gets from his art many side hints about very deep 
triiths. I cannot help mentioning here a thought 
about immortality that has come to me very forcibly 
even in my small experience of portrait painting. 
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It is apropos of what has just been said about self- 
consciousness, and the thought is this — If self-con- 
sciousness destroys our unity, if it makes us so clumsy 
that when we are in the grip of it, it is impossible for 
us to move our hands and feet naturally, or to look 
out of our eyes with that freedom and intelligence that 
are essential in a beautiful portait, it seems evident 
that our Selves (by which most of us mean our mor- 
tal bodies), do not constitute, but on the contrary often 
tend to restrict, that true life of action and expression 
which is the only one that has any beauty that we 
should desire it. 

Our bodies become beautiful and natural only when 
they are transfigured by thought and feeling. They 
have in themselves only the most superficial kind of 
charm. 

The outcome of all which is that if the body con- 
tributes so little to the highest beauty — if, in fact, it 
obstructs the highest beauty except as it becomes its 
unconscious instrument — then the mere loss of the 
body cannot take the highest beauty and truest life 
away from us. 
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